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INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS 


3 ITH the full authority of Presi- 
W dent Wilson and the Secretary 
of the Navy, the associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World, touch- 
ing American business at practically 
every point, have placed their entire 
organization squarely behind the nation- 
wide plans of the Committee on Indus- 
trial Preparedness of the Naval Consult- 
ing Board of the United States. The 
advertising men, under the leadership 
of Herbert S. Houston, President, and 
a specially appointed committee of 
leading publishers and _ advertising 
experts, will shortly start an adver- 
tising campaign in the newspapers and 
magazines of America in support of the 
work of the Committee on Industrial 
Preparedness, which embraces an or- 
ganization of thirty thousand highly 
trained engineers, formed for the pur- 
pose of making a thorough inventory of 
American industry for the first time in 
national history. 

In a letter just received by Mr. 
Houston from Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels, the Secretary writes: ‘‘ Through 
the assistance rendered the Naval 
Consulting Board by the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World in the accomplishment of in- 
dustrial mobilization, which lies at 
the very root of any and every plan 
for true preparedness, patriotic 
service will be rendered to the coun- 
try that is beyond price.”’ 

Howard E. Coffin, Chairman of the 


Committee on Industrial Prepared- 
ness, in accepting for the Naval 


Consulting Board the services of the 


advertising men, has written Mr 
Houston as follows: ‘‘This committee 
of the Naval Consulting Board takes 
great pleasure in making formal ac- 
ceptance of the generous offer upon the 
part of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World to aid in the work 
of industrial preparedness now. in 
the hands of the committee. In this 
great work of harnessing the full 
industrial strength of the country in 
the service of the Army and Navy 
your organization, with its clean 
record and splendid trained personnel, 
can render an incalculable service to 
the nation.” 

Mr. Houston, when seen at the 
offices of the Committee on Industrial 
Preparedness, in the Engineering So- 
cieties Building, in New York, where 
he was in consultation with Mr. 
Coffin and W. 8S. Gifford, Super- 
vising Director of the Committee's 
work, said: | 

“The plan which has just been ap- 
proved by President Wilson, the See- 
retary of the Navy and the Naval 
Consulting Board, provides for the 
active co-operation of our organiza- 
tion with the thirty thousand en- 
gineers who will soon undertake the 
tremendous task of making a card 
index survey of American industry, 
so that it may be prepared for national 
defense, if need comes. Through the 
great power of advertising we expect 
to arouse manufacturers, workingmen, 
business men, in fact, the whole 
country, to the vital need of making 
industry the basic line of defense so 
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fault was in the system rather than 
the men. I hold my Filipino friends 
in esteem and in resto- 
spection enjoy recalling men and events 
in the Islands. I see the portly sha 

ami hear the cheery voice of Padre 
Santos the parish 


rs ago a poor y man but who 
risen to be one of the magnates 
and, perhaps, the richest man of the 
Province. Then there is Noburto 
Romuldez a gentleman in the true sense 
of the word, gentle in word, and deed 
and thought. A lawyer by profession, 
a poet and artist by instinct. Such 


are some of my Filipino friends, the. 


living and the dead I value the ac- 
quaintance of the living as I cherish 
the memory of the dead. 

The Filipinos possess the inherent 
capacity for self government, if the 
testimony of their American as- 
sociates is to be credited. The almost 
unanimous verdict of high American 
officials of the Insular government is 
that the Filipino officials have per- 
formed the duties of their departments 
excellently well. It was reported, in 
-the daily press,.a few months ago, that 
the then President of the United 
States, said that in ability and honesty 
the .Filipino Judges compared well 
with their American brethren. 
only have the high American officials 
been almost unanimously enthusiastic 
in their commendation of the ability 
manifested by their Filipino co-officials 
but to words of praise they have added 


Not. 


the more substantion proof of practical 
recognition, in increasing the number 
of native office-holders from year to 

until now wf number a very 
proportion Government of- 
ficiale. An American official ia fre- 
quently succeeded by a yoo buat 
never a Filipino by an American, 
Admitted to liberal participation in 
the Insular Government at ite con- 
ception so well have they fulfilled 
the duties of the offices entrusted them 
that the present Government is in a 


large measure administered by Filipino 
officials 


The — are natural Repub- 
licans. y were fighting for 
national independence before we mace 
their acquaintance. At the time of the 
American occupation the Aguinalcdo 
Insurrection was in a state of suspen- 
sion. Encouraged by the expulsion of 
the Spaniards the I nts invoked 
the recognition of the United States, 
disappointed by the non-recognition 
of the Aguinaldo movement, they 
rose in revolt against the new Govern- 
ment. To secure their much desired 
independence they rose in _ revolt 
against Spain and later dared the 
power of the Conqueror of Spain. 

The cause of Filipino independence 
has had its heroes who have fought for 
it and martyrs who have died for it. 
The greatest name in Filipino annals 
is Dr. Jose Rizal. I have looked upon 
the spot where he died, it was on the hill 
at sunset, a fitting time and place for 
the first martyr in the cause of his 
Country to sacrifice his life for the 
cause he loved so well. The beauty 
and fashion of Manila were there, the 
bands were playing, the sun was 


,descending beneath the surface of the 


far reaching waters. On one side arose 
the ancient walls of Old Manila, on 
the other extended the waters of the 
spacious bay. On the far away horizon 
the sun was disappearing in a blaze 
of glory, for sunset viewed from the 
Lunetta is one of the most magnificent 
scenes to be witnessed on the face of the 
globe. All hues of the rainbow meet in 
that scene of indescribable beauty where 
the sun, the waters and the sky 


always the mame, 
hearty weleome whether we met at the 
convent, on the street or the social 

| gathering. The good Priest sleeps in 

the ancient cemetery of the oki town, 

Peace to his ashes. My other friends 

— about me as in the bygone days, 

| re in Alejandro Pardo, the fiscal 

: one of the best and most conscientious 

| of officials, there Governor Jugo Vidal 

the most courtly gentlemen | 

t, a perfect master of cere- 

he too sleeps with Padre 

and —— Pardo in the 

place of Capis dead. If there 

ye Yankee Filipino it was 

Acuna, who came to Capiz many 
| 


mingle and commingle just as “A 
certain moment cuts the deed off 
takes the glory from the gray.” Amid 
this scene of festivity Jose Rizal was 
let forth to die. y placed him 
with his face to the bay, but his last 
glance Was not to be at the glorious 
sunset, for as the command to fire was 
given he quickly wheeled #0 as to face 
executioners, received the death shot 
in his breast and fell with hia face to the 
foe. Thus 1 Jose Risal, the 
typical Filipino patriot, a name dear 
to the Filipino heart and destined to 
live long in the annals of his country. 

Whenever and wherever the oppor- 
tunity has offered since the suppression 
of the Aguinaldo Insurrection, the 
Filipino has manifested his natural 
aptitude for Republican institutions 
by his crude efforts to found what he 
termed and thought to be a Republic. 
The so-called Republica Filipina was 
established in the mountains of Juzon 
in 1902 continuing its existence till 
1906. Its creators and officials called 
it a Revolutionary Government, and 
its chief officials were termed President, 
Vice-President, Secretary of War and 
all grades of military officials from 


‘Lieut. General down through the 


various gradations to the private 
soldier. The Insular Government took 
a radically different view of the Re- 
publica Filipina stigmatizing its vo- 
taries as murderers and highway rob- 
bers, setting a price on their heads and 


endeavoring to overthrow it during 
_ the four years of its existence. 


The President and chief officials 
were tried and sentenced as ordinary 
malefactors, their so-called Republic 
disappeared from view and only its 
memory remains as an instance of the 
innate desire of the semi-wild hillsmen 
for national independence and _ free 


political institutions. The Republica 


Filipina, however, was not subdued 


by force, nor will we say by fraud, 


though it passed with the voluntary 
submission of its chief officials to the 
Insular Government. The person who 
was chiefly instrumental in bringing 
about the downfall of the Republica 
Filipina was Dominador Gomez, who 


FILIPINO INDEPENDENCE 82 


at the request of the Insular Authori- 
ties sought and obtained an interview 
with Francisco Carreon, Vice-Presi- 
dent of the mountain Republic, Gomes 
aivieed and urged Carreon to cease 
resistance to the Insular Government. 
At first the overtures were met with 
strenuous denial, “Why should we 
submit" inquired Carreon, “We are 
fighting for our Country and propose 
to continue the struggle to the end.” 
We too are contending for inde- 
pendence but in a different way. Our 
weapons are reason and persuasion, 
are not strong enough to resist the 
‘nited States and your resistance only 
defers the 2 our country’s inde- 
pendence. arguments finally 
= Carreon, who a to 
ve been the diplomat of the revolu- 
ti movement, promised to use _ 
his influence with his associates, which 
he did, resulting in their voluntary 
submission to the Insular Government. 
Carreon was the last of the officials 
tobe tried. His comrades who had 
been sentenced to death or long im- 
risonment appeared as witnesses in 
is behalf. It was pathetic to witness 
the devotion of the doomed men to, 
what they proudly termed their Revo- 
lutionary Government. Though un- 
der the shadow of death, or of the grim 
walls of Bilibid they seemed more 
solicitous for the good fame of their 
cherished Republic than for their per- 
sonal fortunes. They were charged 
with the crimes of highway robbery 
and murder to which they seriously 
objected, if guilty at all, they insisted 
it was of treason or rebellion, they did 
not object to the being termed traitors 
or rebels but did strenuously object to 
being stigmatized as common male- 
factors. There was some ground for 
their contention, for though they 
unlawfully took guns and ammunition, 
provisions and money it was from the 
defeated Constabulary or troops of 
the Insular government. The property 
stolen was public property none being 
taken from private persons excepting 
in a few instances a little rice or few 
cocoanuts to satisfy their immediate 
hunger. 


* 


| 


— 
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The Tagalos and Visayans the most 
numerous and intelligent of the native 
population took part in the Aguinaldo 
Insurrection, the semi-wild men of the 
mountains established the Republica 
Filipina, the inhabitants of the wealthy 
sugar province of Occidental Negros, 
who were left unmolested during the 
Aguinaldo war took occasion of the 
opportunity to create the independent 
Republic of Occidental Negros, two 
of the most prominent residents of the 
Province, Aniceto Lacson and Juan 
Araneta being respectively Governor 
and Secretary of War. This Republic 
was merged into the Insular Govern- 
ment by the officials voluntarily ab- 
dicating in favor of the Military Gover- 
nor at Manila. In this instance all 


was peacefully settled as there at no. 


time existed hostility between the two 
governors. 

A third class of insurgents were the 
Pulajanes of the Islands of Samar 
and Leyte. The Men-in-red were 
the soldiers of Papa Faustino and 
Papa Pablo, the Popes of the Moun- 
tains of the two Islands. About the 
year 1906 they rose in revolt against 
the Provincial Governments with the 
apparent design of expelling the in- 
fidel intruder from the Islands, having 
no sinister designs against the outside 
world. The mountain Popes exer- 
cised a powerful sway over the minds 
of their simple followers, who im- 
plicitly believed the supernatural 
powers of their religious leaders. There 
appears to exist a mystical element in 
the Filipino mind, more especially in 
the minds of the Mountaineers, which 
was signally displayed in the Pula- 
jane outbreak. 

A mystical fervor seemed to prevail 
along the mountain side. The young 
men flocked to the Pulajane camp to 
hear the wondrous sounds and see the 
wondrous sights. There were seven 
churches with seven priests ‘saying 
mass. Padre Juan, a much beloved 
priest recently deceased, was there 
as were all of their dead friends who 
reassembled in the mystic churches of 


wealthy residents of the coast, the half@ 


the mystical mountain region. ag 

of the cariboa who had ever lived and 
plowed the rice paddys were feeding i | 
in the valleys, all these wonders ¥ { 7 
appealed to the young men who @ 


eagerly enlisted in the holy war @ 
to drive the infidel from the 
Island. a 


Papa Faustino hung the 
an-ting about the neck of the volunteer, q 4 
assuring him that the sacred charm q 
would render him invulnerable to the @ 
enemy’s weapons. The American’s 4 
bullet would pass harmlessly past and ¥ 
if he fell on the field, fighting the fight 9 
of the faithful he would rise again in 4 
three days. Thus fortified the sol<% 4 
diers of the Mountain Popes fought 
with the desperate valor of fanaticisra, L 
They maintained the unequal strife j 
for months, though armed with bolos @ 
against foes whose weapons were the @ 
latest improved modern fire-arms. The @ 
Insular Government was called upon @ 
to take part in the Provincial uprising. ] 
They sent the brown soldier against J 
the semi-wild men of the hills and they j 
beat them back; they sent the black @ 
soldier against them and they held @ | 
their mountain fastnesses; they sent ¥ 
the white soldier against them andl 
they remained unsubdued; sixteen § 
hundred men were in the ficld against 
the Pulajunes before they were finally 
conquered and their leader a captives 
in the hands of th? infidels. 4 

‘I do not say the Filipinos possess a3 
genius for free government, but it” 
intense desire for national inde-™ 
pendence and the establishment of @ 
free political institutions, and earnest @ 
effort to achieve that independence™ 
and create such institutions be an 7 
indication of inherent capacity forg 
self government, then the repeated 
efforts of all classes, the educated and@ 


civilized mountaineers of Luzon, the@ 
mystical men of the hill country ofl 
Samar and Leyteto expel the foreigner™ 
and create Governments Republican 
or anti-monarchical in form 
abundant evidence of such. | 
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HEN Patrick Henry declared 
that oppression had effaced the 
daries of the several colonies, he 

the spirit of the First Conti- 
tal Congress. 

the crisis, the colonies were 
ing to unite for their common 
ty, but at that time the people 


not immediately act as a whole > 


use it took so long for news to 
l from colony to colony. 


e early handicaps of distance 


delay were greatly reduced and 
t communication was established 
een communities with the coming 
the railroads and the telegraph. 

connected places. The tele- 
€ connects persons irrespective 
lace, The telephone system has 
ided the means of individual 


Patrick Henry Addressing the First Continental Congress, Philadelphia, 1774 


One Nation; One People 


communication which brings into 
one national family, so to speak, the 
whole people. 

Country wide in its scope, the Bell 
System carries the spoken word from 
person to person anywhere, annihilat- 


ing both time and distance. 


The people have become so abso- 


‘lutely unified by means of the facilities 


for transportation and communication 
that in any crisis they can decide as a 
united people and act simultaneously, 
wherever the location of the seat 
of government. 

In the early days, the capital was 
moved from place to place because of 
sectional rivalry, but today Independ- 
ence Hall is a symbol of union, re- 
vered alike in Philadelphia and the 
most distant American city. 
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=itof enchant- @ 
& ment is to have a Cecilian Piano in your ho i 
THE NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE IS 


— GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 


4g 100 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
(Cut along this line) 

GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 

100 Boylston Street, Boston 

° Please send me full information concerning article specified. 


-———-Cecilian Piana 
| Krakauer Piano 
-————-Rythmodik Rolls for Player Piano 
——Victor Records 

Address 
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MUSIC 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


SCHOOL YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 21, 1916 
Pupils Received for a Single Subject as Well as for Full Courses 
CLASS OR PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


Pianoforte, reat. Voice, Violin and all other Orchestral Instruments, Composition, Harmony, | 
History of Music, Theory, Solfeggio, Literature, Diction, Choir Training, Ensemble, Wood-wind 
Ensemble and String yr home Ths Normal Department affords practical training for teaching. 
Languages: Frenc talian and German. 
Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 
fhe free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the o ga of ensemble practice, and a 
pearing before audiences with a complete orchestra, and the daily associations are invaluable a c 
vantages to the music student. e: <9 


Offices Open for Registration September 14th 
FOR PARTICULARS AND YEAR BOOK APPLY TO 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 


~ we 


GRANLIDEN HOTEL, LAKE SUNAPEE,'NEW HAMPSHIRE. At the Gateway of the White Mountains. The 
Tour Hotel on Lake Sunapee. Good Golf Course, free to guests; tennis; Virginia Thoroughbred Saddle 
; Canoeing; Bathing; Boating; Fishing for Salmon, Bass and Trout, as good as to be had in New England. 

emg, afternoon and evening. Accommodates 300. Cottages torent. Write for circular. Mr. W. W. Brown, 
Manhattan, 42nd St., New York City until June 5th, after that, Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 
Winter season Hotels; Indian River and Rockledge, Rockledge, Florida. 
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HEROES OF THE TROJAN WARSS \ 

ROJ AN W AR has acquired an immortality of fame through the poems 

of Homer. The abduction of Helen, the most beautiful 

woman of Greece, the expedition against Troy for her recovery, the siege of the city for ten years, its 


final capture through the device of the Wooden Horse, the Recovery of Helen and her triumphant 
return to her Grecian home forms a story of dye valor and heroism i 


a at will live for all time. This # 
but one event out of thousands which arr fully described and illustrated in the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath's History World 


We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment 

only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed 
on the lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write 
your mame and address plainly and mail. We do not publish our 
special low price for the reason Dr. Ridpath’s widow derives her sup- 
port from the royalty on this History, and to print our low price 
broadcast would cause injury to the sale of future editions. 


‘Six Thousand Years of History 
Ridpath takes you back to the dawn of history 


long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; 
down through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s 
grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s 
wealth and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; 
of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French 
elegance and British power, to the dawn of aenensey: 


He covers race, every nation, every time 
holds you spellbound by its wonderful eloquence. 


46 Page Booklet FREE 
We will mail our beautiful forty- 
six page free booklet without any 
obligation on your part to buy. It will 
show Ridpath’s wonderfully beautiful 
m style. He pictures the great historical 
events as though they were happening 
before your eyes; he carries you with 
him to see the battles of old; to meet 
kings and queens and warriors; to sit in 
the Roman Senate; to march against 
Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; 
to sail the southern seas with Drake; to 


circumnavigate the globe with Magellan. 
§ Hecombines absorbing interest with supreme 
reliability, and makes the heroes of history real 
living men and women, and about them he 
weaves the rise and fall of empires in such a 
fascinating style that history becomes as ab- 
sorbingly interesting as the greatest of fiction. ~, 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 
CHICAGO 


~ 


& 140 So, Dearbors 
CHICAGO, 
° Please mail, free, 46 
sample booklet of Rid 
History of the World. contam 

of Napolem 


Particulars of your special 
Ay, The New England Magazine 7 
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The Standard Oil Company of New 
York produces only one regular 
grade of gasolene for motor cars— 
SOCONY Motor Gasoline. 


Some dealers and garage men are 
selling poor blends and worthless 
mixtures under misleading names, 
trying to make the motorist be- 
lieve he is getting our well-known 
product. 


them deceive you. 
you Want the genuine, reliable 
SOCONY Gasoline, look for the 
RED, WHITE and: BLUE SOCONY 
sign on service stations and 
garages. 


This sign is the guarantee of qual- 
ity, purity and reliability. It in- 
sures Maximum power and miles 
per gallon, clean burning, and 
freedom from carbon troubles. 


Ask for SOCONY gasoline by name and buy only where 
you see the RED, WHITE and BLUE SOCONY sign. 


STANDARD OIL ©. of NEW YORK 
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Prize awarded by Collier’s Weekly 


+. With Rowland Thomas the ranks of American literature 
:: have acquired a fresh, original writer of unusual power. 


—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


A Picturesque Romance 
of the Tropics 


When a weary and aimless 
wanderer over the seas ran the ROWLAND THOMAS 
bow of his prau on to the gleam- . 
ing sands of Felicidad, the place cast its spell on him and 
he stayed,—stayed to become one of the town’s chief citi- 
zens and its greatest hero. 

Frontispiece in Color $1.25 net 


theme and treatment that it takes the reviewers by 
storm. Such a story is ROWLAND THOMAS’S 


FATIMA | 


Or Always Pick a Fool fora Husband 


Arthur B. Maurice, the Editor of The Bookman, in in- 
cluding ‘‘Fatima’’ as one of the ten best novels of 1913, 
pronounces it ‘‘one of the few genuine novelties of 
the year.”’ 
| Illustrations in Color $1.35 net 


Philippine Realism by an American Kipling 


THE LITTLE GODS 


The author of this stirring and powerful book of life in 
the Philippines was awarded the $5,000 prize, from 30,000 
competitors, by Collier’s Weekly for his remarkable story of 
“Fagan,” which forms the first chapter of ‘“The Little Gods.” 

3 Illustrated $1.50 net 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 
34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON = 


L Winner of the $5000 Short Story 
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MORE STEINWAYS 


LAST YEAR THAN IN ANY YEAR BEFORE IN 
THE HISTORY OF THE STEINERT HOUSE 


The great prestige of the Steinway piano is constantly 
maintained, indeed constantly advanced by the incompar- 
able Steinway tone, which alone has the depth and range 
of power demanded for the perfect interpretation of the 
musical spirit of our times. 

Inspection of the beautiful Steinway 
Pianos at Steinert Hall Cordially Invited 


Grands From $750 Upwards Uprights From $500 Upwards 
THEM. STEINERT SONS & CO. 
Steinert Hall, Boston Stores Thruout New England 
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Type That Tells’’ 


Thereare Real Reasons 
why the 


ROYAL 


stands first in quality typ- 
ing. There is the new 
Royal way of sending di- 
rect force from the finger- 
tips to the type—at every 
powerful hammerstroke 
of its accelerating type- 
bars of carbon steel ! 


And there is a rigid ca 

that meets the millions of blows 
of the type—the “ business end 
of the typewriter.” 

The Royal way is “better busi- 
ness,” for its beautiful presswor 
adds the forceful stamp of quality 
to every letter you sign. 


Write TODAY for I}hustrated Catalog 


pendable, lasting : 
* stays put.” Improved”’ req 


Boat Co., 84 Bellevue ave., Detroit, Mich. 
3603 W. Main Street 


Commonwealth Hotel 


corporated 
‘Opposite State House BOSTON, MASS. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $:.0coper day 
and up, which includes free use of public shower baths, 
NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW ENGLAND 
Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per day and up; 
suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per day and up, 
Dining Roomand Cafe first class. European Plan, 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. | . 
Equipped with own Sanitary Vacuum Cleaning Plant 
Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
Send for Booklet 


STORER F. CRAFTS, -- General Manager | : 
Neurasthenia 


Or Nervous Exhaustion 


What is Neurasthenia? One of the greatest living 


_ physicians—Dr. John Harvey Kellogg—says “New 


rasthenia is a symptom—anot a disease” and thatit 
is due largely to habits which may be corrected by 
giving attention to causes of the ailment. 


In his new book—*‘Neurasthenia”—Dr. Kellogg gives results | 
of his experience with thousands of cases treated during the 
nearly forty years he has been Superintendent of the great 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. Dr. Kellogge’s book is not dry and 
technical. On the contrary, it is intensely interesting and 
easily understood. If you suffer from nervousness—ethawe | 
tion or any other form of Neurasthenia, get 
this book ‘and study it. It shows you the way out—teache 
you how to obtain relief from the dread fangs of nervousness. 

_ 250 pages, printed with plain type on fine book paper. Ser 
eral full page illustrations, diet tables and valuable instrue- 
tions as to exercise, relaxation, rest and sleep. The regular 
price is $2.00 but to give the work widespread distribution, Dr. 
Kellogg has permitted an edition in library paper covers to 
sell at only $1. Send your order and remittance today. Yo 
take mo risk sending money because, if you are not satisfied with 
the book, it may be returned for prompt refund. Order at once 
and get relief from nerve suffering. Address— 
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Rattle Creek. Michies 
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Promotes Baby’s comfort and _ health, 
and saves the mother work. 


Stork Sheeting is a dainty, waterproof 
q fabric, white, light, soft and pliable. 
7 Invaluable for Baby’scrib, for the sick 
room and for countless household purposes. 


‘ 


By the yard 


36 inches wide, light or heavy weight, $1.00 
54 inches wide, heavy weight, $1.50 
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INDUSTRIAL PREPAREDNESS 


: ITH the full authority of Presi- 
W dent Wilson and the Secretary 
ae of the Navy, the associated 


‘Advertising Clubs of the World, touch- 
ing American business at practically 
"every point, have placed their entire 
Organization squarely behind the nation- 
‘wide plans of the Committee on Indus- 
trial Preparedness of the Naval Consult- 
ing Board of the United States. The 
Advertising men, under the leadership 
‘of Herbert S. Houston, President, and 
"a specially appointed committee of 
Ieading publishers and advertising 
experts, will shortly start an adver- 
“ising campaign in the newspapers and 
Magazines of America in support of the 
work of the Committee on Industrial 
Preparedness, which embraces an or- 
eon of thirty thousand highly 
Mrained engineers, formed for the pur- 
7 of making a thorough inventory of 
‘American industry for the first time in 
Mational history. 
» In a letter just received by Mr. 
ston from Secretary of the Navy 
Daniels, the Secretary writes: “Through 
Me assistance rendered the Naval 
Monsulting Board by the As- 
Sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
“@World in the accomplishment of in- 
Mustrial mobilization, which lies at 
Mite ‘very root of any and every plan 
for true preparedness, a _ patriotic 
@ervice will be rendered to the coun- 
ty that is beyond price.”’ 
© Howard E. Coffin, Chairman of the 
Committee on Industrial Prepared- 
‘Tess, in accepting for the Naval 
Consulting Board the services of the 
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advertising men, has written Mr 


-Houston as follows: ‘‘This committee 


of the Naval Consulting Board takes 
great pleasure in making formal ac- 
ceptance of the generous offer upon the 
part of the Associated Advertising 


Clubs of the World to aid in the work 


of industrial preparedness now in 
the hands of the committee. In this 
great work of harnessing the full 
industrial strength of the country in 
the service of the Army and Navy 
your organization, with its clean: 
record and splendid trained personnel, . 
can render an incalculable service to 
the nation.” 

Mr. Houston, when seen at the 
offices of the Committee on Industrial 
Preparedness, in the Engineering So- 
cieties Building, in New York, where 
he was in consultation with Mr. 
Coffin and W. S. Gifford, Super- 
vising Director of the Committee’s 
work, said: | 

~ “The plan which has just been ap- 
proved by President Wilson, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy and the Naval 
Consulting Board, provides for the 
active co-operation of our organiza- 
tion with the thirty thousand en- 
gineers who will soon undertake the 
tremendous task of making a card 
index survey of American industry, 
so that it may be prepared for national 
defense, if need comes. Through the 
great power of advertising we expect 
to arouse manufacturers, workingmen, 
business men, in fact, the whole 
country, to the vital need of making 
industry the basic line of defense so 
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that, if necessity arises, it can supply 
munitions quickly and abundantly. 
“This is not a war measure, but a 


peace measure. The militarist will 


support it and so will the pacifist, as 
well as the great body of Americans in 
between. So-we have adopted as the 
slogan of the advertising campaign 


‘national defense and _ international 


peace,’ believing that the two causes 
will be best served by linking them 
together. Publishers of leading news- 
papers, magazines and farm papers, 
poster men and electric sign men, trade 


paper publishers and others repre- 


senting the different advertising in- 
terests have already offered space to 
carry the advertising, without cost to 
the Government. They are glad to 
strike hands with the engineers, in the 
same patriotic and unselfish spirit 
they are manifesting, and co-operate 
with them in this broad undertaking.” 

Mr. Houston continued: ‘While 
the primary thing, of course, is service 
to the country, it is manifest that this 
work of the engineers will be of the 
greatest service to industry in times of 


‘ peace. If industry is mobilized for 


defense, it will be placed on a basis of 
efficiency to meet the keen com- 
petition that will surely follow the 
present war. 

“Let me also point out one very 
vital thing; this annual distribution of 
orders will develop our industrial re- 
sources for war nationally, in a geo- 
graphic sense. It will bring to the 
support of the army and navy indus- 
trial centers west of the Alleghanies 
and away from the exposed seaboards. 

“And let me say, finally, that this 
plan will not only insure against the 


shutting down of plants in time of war, , 


but will give employment to the 
maximum number of working men 
throughout the country even under 
war conditions, and will prevent suf- 
fering through unemployment.”’ 
Bascom Little, President of the 
Cleveland, Ohio, Chamber of Com- 
merce; and Chairman of the National 
Defense Committee of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, in an 


interview given out yesterday, states 


that his organizations are in thorough 
accord and co-operation with the work 
of the committee on industrial pre- 
paredness. Mr. Little said: 

“The work of Mr. Coffin’s com- 
mittee has seemmed to us so very im- 
portant and so closely related, in such 
practical ways, to what the business 
organizations of the country are ti ying 
to do to further nationed defense that ' 
those with which I am connected im- 
mediately formed a union with the 
committee on learning of its work. 

“The thing that has stirred up the 
business men of the middle west during 
the past eighteen months has bee: the 
lesson they have learned in the making 
of war materials. It points a very 
vivid moral to all our people. Ii all 
looked very easy when it started a vear 
and a half ago. The plant with which 
I am associated in Cleveland got an 
order for 250,000 3-inch high explosive 
shells. It was a simple enough looking 
job, just a question of machining. The 
forgings were shipped to us and we 
were to finish and deliver. It began 


to dawn on us when the forgings came 


that this whole order, that looked so 
big to us, was less than one day’s 
supply of shells for France or England 
or Russia, and we felt that in eight 
months by turning our plant, which 
is a first-class machine shop, onto this 
job we could fill the order. In a little 
while we got up against the process of 
hardening. That—and mark what I 
say—was fourteen months ago. To 
date we have shipped and had ac- 
cepted 130,000 shells, and those, about 
half our order, are not complete. They 
still have to be fitted by the fuse 
maker, then fitted in the brass car- 
tridge cases with the propelling charge, 
and somewhere, sometime, maybe, 
they will get on the battlefield of 
Europe. Up to the present none of 
them has arrived there. 
“Now this is the situation in a high 
class efficient American plant. This is 
what happened when it turned to 
making munitions of war. The same 
thing has occurred in so many middle 
western plants that their owners have 
made up their mind that if they are 
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ever going to be called upon for 
service to their own country they 
must know more about this business. 
They feel that they are now liabilities 


to the nation and not assets in case of 


war. Proud as we may be of our in- 
dustrial perfection, it has not worked 
here, and the country—particularly 
you in the east—may as well know it. 


' “The Defense Committee of the 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce has been 
trying to figure out what sort of rela- 
tion these private plants should have 
to the Federal Government in time of 
war, and we have reached the funda- 
mentals of a plan. 

‘‘We feel that there should be, in the 


first place, a contract made in the open 


market as we would do business with 
any other customer, with this main 
difference: that in case of war there 
should be no excess profit to anybody 
arising out of the national necessity, 
and that the Federal Government 
should have the use of the private 
_s of the country in war time at a 
iving wage to the stockholders. It is 
economically unwise that the stock- 
holders should cease to have dividends 


from their investment, but the Govern- 


ment should have the right to take 
over the plants, with their personnel 
and equipment, on the basis of a living 


~ wage, so as to prevent the creation of a 


profit interest in war. 

“We feel that it is very dangerous 
and un-American to set up any kind 
of system which will make any part of 
the community interested in forcing 
the nation into war, and that if there 
be war, every person, high or low, in 
this country must accept his share of 
the national sacrifice and with all his 
heart and head work in whatever 
place his ability can best be applied. 

I am absolutely certain that the 
30,000 concerns of which the Com- 
mittee on. Industrial Preparedness is 
about to make an inventory will gladly 
and with full patriotism support the 
great constructive work of this com- 
mittee. I-think there wil be 


- an exception to this. , 
Mr. Little concluded: 
“Now, speaking as an individual, 


Jet me make a personal expression. I 
am from Cleveland and I know very 
well the new Secretary of War, Newton 
D. Baker. He is of the opposite 
political faith from my own, but I 
have the profoundest regard for him 
personally and for his ability. I have 
known him a long time, very inti- 
mately. I have been over this general 
question with him, and although it is 
neither just nor proper that I should 
say what his ideas on any subject are, 
I know that the broad plan of the 
committee will receive from him very 
sympathetic consideration and that 
there will be hearty support from the 
present War Department head to such 
a sound and loyal plan for national 
service along the lines which I have 
discussed.”’ 

“So this work of the engineers for 
industrial preparedness means in- 
surance against war and insurance for 
prosperity in time of peace. In both 
matters the great advertising interests 
of the country, federated in the 
Associated Advertising Clubs, have a 
vital interest, along with all business. 
The Government and the engineers 
realize that we control the force in the 
business world that can best meet the 
present situation and we shall not 
hesitate to exert this force of adver-. 
tising to serve both the nation and 
all its business interests. We are 
enlisting the services of the most dis- 
tinguished illustrators in the country, 
of the best copy writers and engrav- 
ers, and it is our purpose to have a 
campaign of advertising that shall be 
commensurate in quality and power 
with the great national task which the 
Government has asked us to join the 
engineers in undertaking. 

“W. C. D’Arcy, President of the 
D’Arcy Advertising Agency, of St. 
Louis, the chairman of our National 
Advertising Committee, and Lafayette 
Young, Jr., publisher of the Des 
Moines Capital, the chairman of our 
National Defense Committee, will 
share with me the general direction of 
the campaign. In carrying it forward, 
we shall work in -close co-operation 

(Continued on page 80) 
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WAR AND SOPHISTRY 


By EMILE BOUTROUX 
Member de |’Acadé6mie—Authorized Translation by Fred Rothwell 


S the German method of conduct- 
ing war the result of that phil- 
osophical, artistic and scientific 
development, the idealistic great- 

ness of which has been extolled by the 
whole world? Are we to declare inade- 
quate the morality taught by Plato 
and Aristotle, to preach duty for duty’s 
sake, to set up the unconditional su- 
premacy of moral worth, and then offi- 
cially declare that neither legal nor 
moral laws count if they prove trouble- 
some and our side happens to be the 
stronger? What are we to think of a 
people which gives the world the most 
wonderful music, wherein we imagined 


. that we discerned the deepest and pur- 


est aspirations of the soul; a nation 
which sets up art and poetry as a kind 
of religion whereby man holds com- 
munion with the Eternal, and then 
bombards and shell libraries, churches 
and cathedrals? Germany has as- 


. sumed the réle of the one supreme rep- 


resentative of culture, of civilization in 
its highest form, and yet it is her object 
to enslave the world by the methodical 
and unbridled exercise of brute force! 

What are we to think of the amazing 
contrast between German culture and 
the ends aimed at, as well as the means 
employed in the present war? Is it 
sufficient to state that the Germans, 
after all, are but partially civilized, that 
in the sixteenth century they were still 
rude and uncultured and that their 
Kultur, confined to specialists and 
scholars, cannot penetrate into the 
soul of the nation or affect its charac- 
ter. 

In Germany, the scholar and the 
man are too frequently strangers to 
But it is not simply be- 
cause of his rude and violent nature 
that the German is inhuman in war, it 
is because he is ordered to be so. When 


the Kaiser in 1900 addressed his sol- 
diers as they were starting for China 
he recommended them to leave nothing 
living in their wake; to behave as 
Huns. 

The reason, then, that the Germans, 


in the way they have prepared and 
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provoked and are now carrying on this 
war, unscrupulously violate the laws 
of the civilized world, is not that they 
do so in spite of the culture of which 
they are so proud, but rather by virtue 
of that very culture. They are barba- 
rians because they have received a su- 
perior civilization! How is such a 
combination of contradictory elements, 
such a synthesis, possible? 

In his famous Speeches to the German 
Nation, delivered before the students 
of Berlin in 1807, Fichte deals with the 
following subject: the rise of the Ger- 
man nation by making it aware of its 
pure Germanic essence (Deutschheit) 
and the realization thereof in the outer 
world. The general idea to be fol- 
lowed in carrying out this task was as 
follows: Germany is to the foreigner 
srg spirit is to matter, what good is to 

A hearing was given to Fichte’s ap- 
peal. During the century that fol-— 
lowed, Germany set up, on the one 
hand, the theory of Germanism, or 
Deutschtum, and on the other, prepared 
fpr the world-wide domination of Ger- 


m. 
This idea of Germanism seems to af- 
ford an explanation of the unlooked- 
for connection between culture and bar- 
barism. 
In the first place, how comes it that 
a people claims for its ideas, its virtues 
and its works, not only the right to ex- 
ist and be respected by other peoples, 
but also the privilege of being the sole 
expression of goodness and truth, 
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whereas whatever emanates from other 
peoples represents only error and evil? 

In order to infuse new life into the 
soul of Germany, after the Battle of 
Jena, Fichte thought he could do noth- 
ing better than persuade her that with- 
in herself—and herself alone—there ex- 
isted not only the sense of the ideal, but 
also the power of realizing this ideal in 
the world. 

Soon this mystical method became 
confused with a more concrete one, 
better suited to the positive spirit of 
modern times. The science which com- 
bines such knowledge and ideas as con- 
cern human life is called history. Now, 
the Germans have learned two lessons 
of the utmost importance. The first is 


that history is not only the sequence of © 


events in the life of humanity, it is 
also the judgment of God on the strug- 
gles and rivalries of nations. All that 
is, wills to be and to endure; it makes 
an effort to impose itself upon things. 
History informs us who are the men 
and which are the things chosen by 
Providence. The mark or token of 
this choice is success. If some one peo- 
ple seems appointed by history to 
dominate the rest, this people is God’s 
lieutenant or vicegerent on earth, God 
himself, visible and tangible to his 
‘creatures. 

The second lesson the Germans have 
learned is that the existence of a peo- 
ple appointed to represent God is no 
myth, but that such a people does ac- 
tually exist in the German people it- 
self. Ever since the victory won by 
Hermann (Arminius) over Varus, in 
the year 9 A.D., the will of God has 
been manifested. The Middle Ages 
prove this, and the reason why Ger- 
many, in modern ‘times, has appeared 
to keep. in the background, is that 
she has been gathering herself together 
80 as to gain fresh strength and strike 
with greater vigor. 

And not only is Germany the elect of 
Providence, she is the only elect and 
reprobation is cast on all other nations. 
The proof of such election is the de- 
struction of the legions of Varus, and 
Germany’s task is to take eternal ven- 


gence on the Roman general’s insolence. 


’ German civilization grew in antag- 


onism to Graeco-Roman civilization. 


God’s adoption of the former meant 
his' rejection of the latter. The Ger- 
man consciousness, then, in its full 
realization, is nothing less than the 
dive consciousness. Deutschtum— 
God and God—Deutschtum. In practice, 
if an idea is authentically German, one 
must regard it as a duty to affirm that 
it is true and just, that it must prevail. 

What essentially is this truth, which 
is German because it is true and true 
because it is German? It is explained 
by German metaphysicians with more 
than their wanted clarity: its first duty 
is to be opposed to what classic or 
Graeco-Latin thought recognizes as 
true. This thought has always en- 
deavored to find out that which, in man, 
is essentially human, and makes him 
superior to other beings. It has also 
tried to discover the means whereby, 
in human life, the superior element 
may be enabled to prevail over the in- 
ferior element, reason over blind im- 
pulse, justice over force, goodness over 
wickedness. It has assumed the task 
of creating a moral force capable of gov- 
erning material forces. To this doc- 
trine, which had man as its center 
and was essentially human, German 
thought is opposed, as the infinite is 
to the finite, the absolute to the rela- 
tive, the whole to the part. ‘Phe disci- 
ples of. the Greeks had no other. light 


than that of human reason: German 


genius possesses a transcendental rea- 
son which pierces’the mysteries of the. 
absolute and the divine. Now, what 
this superhuman reason discovers is 
that non-being, matter and evil have 
wrongfully been despoiled by classic 
reason of their dignity and worth, in 
favor of being, intelligence and good. 
Besides, a Graeco-Latin, infatuated 
with his mediocre logic, may find satis- 
faction in affirming that good is good; 
and evil, evil. These simple formulae, 
however, are contrary to truth, per se. 
Good, of itself, is powerless to realize 
itself; it is a mere abstraction. To evil 
alone belongs the faculty of creation. 
Hence good can only realized 
through evil, evil wholly unshackled. 
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_ God cannot be, unless He is created by 


the devil. Thus, in a way, evil is good, 
and good evil. Evil is good because it 
creates; good is evil because it arro- 
gates to itself a power which it does 
not possess. Only by releasing the 
powers of evil has one the chance of 
realizing some good. 

Starting from these metaphysical 


_principles, the questions raised by the 


idea of civilization are answered in a 
remarkable way. 
What is civilization in the true, the 
German, meaning of the word? 
Nations, more particularly the Latin 
nations, regard the moral element in 
life, the refining of human customs and 


relations, as constituting the very 


essence of civilization. To those who 
interpret culture in this way, the mas- 
ters of German thought would assured- 
ly apply the following words from Ib- 
sen’s Brand: ‘You wish to do great 
things, but you lack force; you expect 
success from kindness and gentleness. ”’ 
According to Germanic thought, kind- 
ness and gentleness are but weakness 
and impotence. Force alone is strong 
and the one pre-eminent force is sci- 
ence, which, placing at our disposal the 
powers of nature, multiplies our force 
ad infinitum. From science and the 
culture of a scientific intelligence will 
necessarily result moral progress. With 
this idea in mind, Bismarck said: “‘ Im- 
agination and feeling are to science and 
intelligence what tares are to wheat. 
The tares threaten to choke the wheat, 
consequently they are cut down and 
burned.”’ True civilization is a virile 
education: it employs force and has 
force as its objective. A civilization 
which, under the cloak of humanity 
and politeness, enervates man and 
makes him effeminate, is suitable only 
for women and slaves. 

It is important to understand the 
relation that exists between the idea 
of right and that of force. Force is not 
right.. A universally victorious and 
omnipotent force would form one with 
divine force; justice and force, then, 
meet at one point and one point only, 
where.both are absolute. 

Moreover, justice and force belong 


to two different worlds, the natural and 
the spiritual, The former is the sym- 
bol of the latter, and therefore for us 
the predominant force is the visible 
equivalent of right. | 

Consequently it is childish to admit 
the existence of a natural right inher- 
ent in individuals and nations and 
manifested by their prayers and aspira- 
tions, sympathies and wills. The 
rights of peoples should be Geteemine’ 
objectively. 

According to this view, peoples are 
distinguished from one another as 
Naturvolker, Halbkulturvolker and ‘Kul- 
turvolker: people in a state of nature, 
people half-cultured and people cul- 
tured. Again, there are the simply 
cultured, Kulturvolker, and the fully cul- 
tured, Vollkulturvolker. Now, degree 
of culture determines measure of ri cht. 
To the Kulturvolker, the Naturvolker 


have no rights, only duties: the duties 


of docility, submission and obedience. 
If any people exists, deserving the title 
of Vollkulturvolk, to it belongs suprem- 
acy on earth. 

Logic proves that this head nation 
must not merely be an abstract type, it 
must necessarily find its realization in 
our world. And similarly there must 
be subordinate nations. There is no 
effective yes without a decided no 


» The self is effort, says Fichte; thus it 


presupposes matter, something that 
opposes it. Since the head nation 
commands, there must be nations to 
obey it. These nations must even op- 
pose the superior nation, for opposi- 
tion is necessary to enable it to devel- 
op: to become the whole by enriching 
itself with the spoils of its enemies. 

On the German nation alone, then, 
falls the task of doing God’s work on 


’ earth. How is this to be accomplished? 


_ First, it must become fully conscious 
of its own superiority. Nothing Ger- 
man can be found elsewhere in like ex- 
cellence. German women and Ger- 
man fidelity, German wine and Ger- 
man song are superior to all others, 
Reciprocally, the best of everything be- 
longs to Germany, de facto or de jure. 
Rembrandt, Shakespeare, Ibsen are 
German, only a German brain cat 


‘ 
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understand or have the right to ad- 
mire them. It is even doubtful if Joan 
of Arc was French; learned works have 
been written to prove her German na- 
tionality. The reason that the in- 
habitants of Alsace and Lorraine are 
faithful to France only proves that 
they must be German subjects, for 
fidelity is a German virtue. 

Germany, therefore, possessing all 
the virtues, has nothing to learn from 
other nations, and so owes them nei- 
ther respect nor good-will. The word 
“humanity ’’ has no meaning to a Ger- 


man, who is conscious that he himself - 


is the one supreme human being. 


When the Kaiser says, ‘‘To my mind, © 


humanity does- not exist beyond the 
Vosges,”’ he imagines that everything 
outside his empire is valueless until it is 
annexed thereto. 

What must be Germany’s attitude 
towards other nations? 

Some people inspire love, consider 
that politeness is possible between na- 
tions as well as individuals and regard 
the possibility of justice regulating in- 
ternational relationships as a step for- 
ward. The German, however, in deal- 
ing with other nations, does not take 
justice into consideration; he feels but 
scorn for that feminine sentimentality 
which characterizes the Latin races 
more particularly. Sentiment, the 
solicitude for justice and humanity, is 
weakness: Germany is, and must be, 
force. 

The German does not ask to be 
loved: he prefers to be hated, provided 
only he inspire fear. Oderint dum metu- 
ant. He finds satisfaction in the past 
that certain annexed provinces con- 
tinually protest against the violence to 
which they have been subjected, for he 
heeds enemies in order to maintain 
himself in that state of tension and 
strife which is the condition of vigor. 

_ Now, two methods are open for the 
domination of other nations. The first 
Is intimidation, which must never 
slacken. If we forget to remind the 


/ feeble of their weakness, they become 
insolent. Other nations must lie under 
the ban of dire catastrophe if they op- 
pose Germany. All the same, smooth 
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methods and offers of service, bargains 


advantageous even to the other side 
may prove less troublesome processes 
than violence for the purpose of reach- 
ing the goal. Germany, then, will be 
in turn—or even simultaneously— 
threatening and affable. 

The thing, therefore, of supreme im- 
portance, is power; Germany must pos- 
sess mightier armaments than all other 
nations, for is not the German empire 
the rock of peace, der Hort des Friedens? 
Since Germany is the very incarnation 
of peace, she may legitimately arm 
herself to. the teeth. Her enemies, 
however, cannot have the same right; 
they can only arm themselves in so far 
as Germany authorizes them to do so. 

Far from seeking war, Germany, by 
inspiring terror, endeavors to make war 
impossible.’ But if any nation either 
benefits or is likely to benefit from its 
love of peace, and thus asserts rights 
that incommode Germany, she inflicts 
punishment on that nation, though re- 
luctantly. As God’s vicegerent she 
must fulfill her mission and the nation 
that refuses to do her will proves there- 
by its ‘cultural’ inferiority and its cul- 
pability. 

Though war is a reversion to a state 
of nature, Germany regards herself as 
compelled to resort to this temporary 
retrogression because she has to deal 
with nations of inferior culture. Now, 
it is the untrammeled rule of force that 
characterizes a state of nature. Why 
talk of romantic chivalry and introduce 
sentimentality? Krieg ist Krieg, it is 
no child’s game. Why try to reconcile 
or harmonize barbarism and humani- 
ty? Man, qua man, suffers in revert- 
ing to the state of a barbarian, but the 
mar who represents God cares nothing 
for the weakness of the creature. 

The first article, then, in the code of 
war is the suppression of everything 
akin to pity or to humanity. The 
more a soldier kills and destroys, the 
more does war assume an ideal form. . 


Besides, it is the more truly human in 


proportion as it is inhuman, since the 


_ terror inspired by its excesses makes it 


all the shorter, and so less deadly than 
if it were prolonged. 
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In the second place, war necessarily 


takes no account of moral laws. Re- 
spect for treaties and conventions, loy- 
alty, fidelity, honor, scruples, generosi- 
ty, nobility of soul, are so many shac- 
kles: the God-nation will have nothing 
todo with them. It will therefore, un- 
hesitatingly violate the rights of neu- 
trals if benefit is to be gained by such a 
policy, it will employ methods of lying 
and treachery and will advance futile 


or false pretexts for committing the 


most atrocious acts. ‘In short, the ob- 
ject aimed at is to liberate the elemen- 
tary energies of nature, to expend. the . 
maximum of force and obtain the maxi- 

mum of result. 

The aim, too, must be as psychologi- 
cal as it is material. Deeds universally 
condemned as horrible, spreading ter- 
ror and dismay everywhere, are to be 
recommended because they crush the 
very souls of men, however worthless 
they may be from a military point of 
view. 

As agents of divine vengence, the 
Germans compel their enemies to ex- 


_ piate the crime of resisting them. But 


if the enemy is so insolent as to recap- 
ture a town they have taken, the re- 
sponsibility for subsequent sacking and 
for the murder of the inhabitants falls 


entirely on the rebels. 


Granted that the problem is to re- 
lease, as speedily as possible, all the 
powers of evil, manifestly a people of 
superior culture is better able to solve 
it than any other. Science offers the 
means of turning to evil and destruc- 
tion the forces that nature can utilize 
only in creating light and heat, life and 
beauty. The God-people, then, com- 
bines the maximum of science with the 
maximum of barbarism. 

Such is the final word of Germanism. 
Now, there is a clear identity between 
these consequences of the doctrine and 
the characteristics of the present war, 
and so our problem is solved and Ger- 
man culture is vastly different from 


what mankind generally understands 


by culture and civilization, which 


endeavor to humanize even war itself. 


German culture tends logically to in- 
tensify and increase, by the aid of 


science, its original brutality indef- 
initely. 

. Having reached the amazing conclu 
sion. that everything German must be 
unique, the world. anxiously asks itself 
what are to be its.relations with (ier- 
many after the war. Every veil is now 
rent asunder and German ‘culture is 
seen to be nothing else than scien tific 
barbarism. With such despotism, the 
world, which means to shake off every 
kind of servitude, will never be able to 
make terms. — 

- And yet, what deception and sor- 
-rowisours! Until the outbreak of war, 
Germany was regarded as a great na- 
tion: her praises were sung everywhicre. 
We find that German tradition con- 
tained other doctrines than those we 
have seen growing up beneath the in- 
fluence of Prussia. Whereas Gernian- 
ism, as formulated by the Prussi:ns, 
consists essentially in despising other 
nations and claiming to dominate 
them, Leibnitz professed a philosophy 
which valued unity only as a harmoni- 
ous blend of free and autonomous pow- 
ers. Leibnitz exalted the multiple, the 
diverse, the spontaneous. He endeav- 
ored to set up between rival powers 
such relations as would reconcile them 
with each other without diminishing 
their worth or independence: thus we 
have his efforts to unite the Protestant 
and the Catholic churches. After Leib- 
nitz came Kant, who acknowledged 
that Rousseau had taught him to 
honor the ordinary man, though igno- 
rant, if he possesses moral worth, rather 
than the scholar, whose only merit was 
his science. Starting with the principle 
that all men are deserving of respect 
according to their moral worth, he 
.calls upon mankind to create, not a 
“universal and despotic monarchy, but 
a republic of nations, each with a free 
and independent personality of its 
own. 

This disposition to set freedom be- 
fore unity, and consequently to re- 
spect and honor the dignity of other 
nations whilst serving one’s own, did 
not die out in Germany with Leibnitz 
and Kant. Allow me a few personal re- 
marks on this point. 
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In 1869 I went to Heidelberg, on a 
Government mission, for the purpose 
of studying and acquiring first-hand 


~ knowledge of the organization of the 


German universities. To me, Ger- 
many was the land of metaphysics, of 
music and poetry. Great was my 
amazement to find that the sole object 
of conversation, except among the so- 
called lower classes, was the war which 
Prussia was about ot wage on France. 


At an evening party I heard some one ° 


whisper behind me: Vielleicht ist er ein 
fran zosischer Spion: “ Perhaps he is a 
French spy.”’ At a restaurant fre- 
quented by students, one of them sat 


_- down by my side and said to me: ‘“‘We 


are about to wage war on France; we 
thal take from you Alsace and Lor- 
raine.”’ At the university itself, Treit- 


schke’s classes, attended by a number 


of excited students, were simply in- 
flammatory harrangues against the 
French, incitements to hatred and war. 
After a three months’ stay, I returned 
to Paris, convinced that hostilities were 
on the point of breaking out. On a 
subsequent visit, I found that public 
opinion was torn between two con- 
flicting doctrines. The unity of Ger- 
many was the object of general aspira- 
tion; there was no agreement, however, 
as too the manner in which this unit 
was to be conceived and realized. 
Treitschke’s theory was: Frethett 
durch einheit, ‘freedom through uni- 
oy,” 4: @:, unity first above all else, 
freedom ‘afterwards, when circum- 
stances should allow one to think of it; 
and, for the realization of this unity, the 
enrollment of Germany under Prussian 
rule, in view of war in France. Now, 
against Treitschke’s formula stood that 
of Bluntschli: Einheit durch Fretheit, 
“unity through freedom.” This doc- 


trine tended first to perceeara the i in- 
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dependence and equality of the Ger-. 
man states and then to establish a sort 
of federative union between them. And 
just as it advocated a union without 
hegemony in the heart of Germany, so 
did it conceive of German unity as 
something that must be effected with- 
out offending other nations, more espe- 
cially without threatening France. 
There was to be a free Germany in a 
free world. 

At this period Germany had come 
to a parting of the ways. Was she to 
follow her own tendency and natural 
trend, as many noble hearts and minds 
would have preferred, or was she whol- 
ly to give in, and to advance with 
bowed head along the path traced out 
by Prussia: that was the question. 
The war party, the party that favored 


_unity as the means of attacking and 


plundering France, won the day, and 
success made its preponderance a defi- 
nite one. From that day those who 
claim to have remained faithful to an 
ideal of freedom and humanity have 
literally been crushed out. | 

Is it possible that Germany may 
some day return to the crossway where 
she found herself previous to 1870,‘and 
this time strike out another path, that 
of such men as Leibnitz, Kant and 
Bluntschli, a path leading first to in- 
dividual and national freedom, and af- 
terwards—but only afterwards—pro- 
ceeding towards a state of union and 
harmony in which the rights of all are 
respected alike? 

There enters my mind a phrase used 
by the Scottish professor, William: 
Knight: ‘The best things have to die 
and be reborn.” The Germany that 
was respected and admired by the 
whole world, the Germany of Leibnitz 
and Goethe, appears to be dead in- 
deed: will she be reborn? 
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WHERE INTELLIGENT FORESTRY MAY WORK INCALOCULABLE IMPROVEMENT 


-GRANNIE CRAFTS 
By GRACE AGNES THOMPSON © 


American Revolution, when déar 

“ old Manchester-by-the-Sea was 
very youthful, there lived in the town 
a young girl whose name was des- 
tined to become a synonym to later 
generations of the neighborhood for 
strenuous excellence of character, for 
thrifty, healthy womanhood. It was 
already famed for her beauty. 

She was perhaps seventeen or 
eighteen, when she dreamed one night 
that she saw a handsome young man 
come dashing up to her door on a 
splendid great black charger, and that 

eventually became his bride. This 
dream was so very vivid that every 
detail of the scene and every lineament 
of the man’s face became indellibly 
stamped on her mind. For all that, 
she was as much amused as excited 


fifteen years before the 


all came no young Lochinvar. An oc- - 
casional visit to Boston or to the neigh- 
boring town of Lynn furnished real 
variety and pleasure, even though 
these brief journeys represented the 
full extent of her peregrinations. 

It is in the course of one of these 
urban visits of hers that the curtain 
rises for us upon the second scene of 
her charming little romance-drama. 

Now, on the same night on which the 
fair descendant of Pilgrim forefathers 
had experienced her wonderful dream, 
a young man over in Scotland was just 
finishing his preparations for a long 
journey. It was the eve of his sailing 
for much-talked-of America, where he 
intended to seek his fortune. At length, 
weary with the excitement and :labor 
of the day he fell asleep, and in his 


“slumbers was visited by the radiant 


and at the breakfast table next morn- 


ing told with great glee of her vision. 
It made quite a sensation in her 
family, however. For a long while 
afterwards, the coming of “the back 
kinght for his bride’ was the subject 


of frequent discussion between herself 


and her sisters. Then as months 
passed, it faded gradually from their 
minds—faded, but did not disappear. 
’ The tenor of this girl’s life seems to 
have run quite evenly. There was not 
Much to disconcert, not much to ex- 
cite, not much even to divert the aver- 
age maiden in those days. She could 

it, of course; it was in the natural 
order of things that she should master 
this handicraft thoroughly. Indeed, 
her whole life was celebrated for knit- 
ting. She made dainty bits of em- 
broidery, too, and beautiful samplers, 
and during the same girlhood years 
learned to ride a horse with remarkable 
skill and grace. Admirers appeared 
and sought to woo; but among them 
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vision of a beautiful girl in America, 
who was to be his bride. Was such a 
dream only the result of various long 
and delightful day dreams concerning 
the possibilities of that far-off land, 
or some wonderful occult and psychic 
phenomenon? Never mind, young 
Scotsman declared it too pleasant to 
be unwelcome, though likely to be too 
good to be true. But— : 

On the succeeding night as, he lay 
in his rough bunk on shipboard and 
rocked with the tossing billows, the 
vision came again, and so, too, on 
the third night—the very same vision 
to its minutest detail. Now, indeed, 
the young man was deeply impressed. 
A dream repeated three times, he had 
heard, would surely come true; and 
he felt convinced somewhere. in the 
world this charming girl was wait- 
ing for him. From those moments the 
dream-girl became his constant mental 
companion, his most intimate friend. — 

In America the young adventurer 
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found profitable work and congenial 
friends, so that time passed very pleas- 
antly for more than a year. Some of 


_ the maidens of Boston, in which city he 


lived, proved themselves quite be- 
but none of was al- 
ther captivating. Young Sammy 
Samples aspired to a fairer damsel, his 
dream-girl of “long ago.” 
One day, he was invited to spend the 


’ Sabbath in Lynn) with a friend. It 


would be a pleasant holiday for him. 
He and the friend who invited him could 
attend the long church service, then 
have a quiet stroll along the sands, 
pap Se. er, and finally part re- 
freshed and happier for the day’s com- 
panionship. Also, urged this friend, 
the maidens of Lynn were, if possible 
more charming than those of Boston, 
and since he could not give his heart 
a any of those, perhaps he might, etc., 
etc.— 

. When the Sunday came, Sammy and 
his friend were in their places at church. 
It was a sunshiny morning, and soft 
breaths of balmy air swept in at the 
open windows. The women’s side of 
the church was bright with color, for 
the long pews were well filled with 
maidens and matrons, old and young, 
in their best bonnets and dainty sum- 
mer gowns, which kept up a faint 
rustling good to hear, as the wearers 
swayed their.fans. Sammy looked 
wistfully adown the series of devoutly 
bending heads. Oh, the charming 


sight! If only she were—ah! Among 


the prettiest maidens in a pew nearly 
opposite to his own, he had espied one 
whose pink bonnet strings fascinated 
him strangely. Now, she had turned 
her head, as if by some irresistible 
impulse, and he saw her face, ign 
their glances did not meet, alas, alas 
But did he not know those. features? 
It was the dream-girl, in all the beauty 
of reality. Sammy Samples did not 
hear the sermon that morning. 

After service, he tried to find and 
watch Her, so as to discover Her name 
and home. He even asked his friend 
about Her, but the friend did not 
know, had never seen her before. 
And in the confusion of quitting 


vee church, they lost her even to 
sight. | 

Sammy tried hard to find out who 
she was, but all in vain. No one he 
could find in Lynn knew anything 
about her. Poor Sammy then tried to 
drive her image from his mind, but 
that, too, was vain. He began to grow 
restless, and finally embarked as a 
sailor. 

A year and more passed, during 
which Sammy made many voyages; 
always, however, returning to Boston 
and to Lynn, to renew his search, then 
departing sadly for another long ab- 
sence. 

But there came a day at last when 
persistence won, as persistence has 
the reputation of doing. His repeated 
inquiries brought to light the fact 
that the girl lived in Manchcester-by- 
the-sea, and that she had also spent 
that memorable Sunday morning in 
Lynn at the invitation of a friend. 

He lost no time in borrowing the 
riding horse of a friend in Boston and 
setting out towards the north Massa- 
chusetts shore. 

Meanwhile our fair maid of Man- 
chester was almost equally agitated 
by conflicting fears and hopes. In the 
course of the sermon that morning in 
Lynn, she had realized that some one 
on the men’s side of the church was 
gazing seriously and earnestly at her, 
and at an opportune instant when she 
felt that his glance was withdrawn tem- 
porarily, she had looked, covertly, 
across the aisle, and seen, oh, surely, 
that was his face! In maidenly con- 


‘fusion, she had escaped as swiftly as 


possible, when the service ended ; then, 
of course, to regret, secretly, and with 
girlish terror, that she had not hes 


tated for one little moment. She had 


returned directly to Manchester. Af 
terwards, because her romantic young 
mind was thoroughly fascinated by 
that morning’s adventure, she actually 
set in motion a series of inquiries col 
cerning the handsome stranger. Quite 
in vain. Now her sisters, who had dis- 
covered her daring strategy, laughed 
at her, and she herself was sometimes 
tempted to listen favorably to the 
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suit of some of her available ad- 


mirers. 

_When a whole year had gone and the 
second summer was merging into 
autumn, on a certain mellow morning 


the sisters were disturbed at their in-_ 


dustrious needlework beside an open 
window by sudden clattering of hoofs. 
They looked up to see a real, flesh-and- 


‘blood youth, riding to their door upon 


a big black steed. They immediately 
remembered the “black knight” of 
the dream, and hastened to summon 
her to whom the vision had appeared. 
The young man was invited in and— 
well, it was not long before wedding 
bells rang merrily in that little town 
by the sea. On the wedding day, 
Sammy Samples gave to his bride a 
singularly odd ring, three circlets 
joined in one. 
died, the circlets were divided among 
her three daughters. Of these circlets 


one still exists, being owned by.a de- 


scendant who values her heirloom very 
highly. The other two sections have 
disappeared; one has been lost, the 
other was buried with its owner. .. 

Samuel Samples, though a very 
bright young man, trddition claims, 


‘did not amass wealth. He continued 


to follow the sea, as do so many men 
who have once felt the call of the billows 
After a few years he died, whether at 
sea or not, tradition does not tell. | 
And then Mrs. Samples proved that 
useful industry and intelligence and 
beauty are sometimes most happily 
combined in one feminine individual. 
She opened a store, the first in Man- 
chester, where she sold a variety of 
s desired by her townspeople. She 
ound the business so profitable that, 
alter a time, she was able to build a 
house for her little family,—the house 
that is now occupied by the Proctors 
Whose father, Joseph Proctor, was a 
noted actor. Tradition says that she 
carried many of the bricks for the new 
cellar to the chosen site in her apron. 
Throughout the troublous times of 
the Revolution, the quaint shop in 
Manchester flourished, being replen- 
ished again and again from over seas 
by friendly merchants who had known 


When Mrs. Samples | 
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her husband. Then many ladies 
who had known every luxury had to 
resort to thorns as a substitute for pins 
and needles; Mrs. Samples felt genuine 
sympathy for the poor Boston dames, 
and determined to visit that city with 
some of her plentiful supplies. On the 
occasion of her first trip, she set out 


for Boston on horseback with a pack- 


age of the much-wanted articles. She 
found the city guarded by British 
sentinels, who but reluctantly allowed 
her to pass. Once inside, however, 
she was able to spend several days with 
her imprisoned friends and readily 
to dispose of her needles. Getting out- 
side again was equally difficult with 
getting inside, but it did not daunt the 
plucky young widow, who repeated her 
visit of philanthropy many times dur- 
ing the war. 

It was while engaged in these er- 
rands that she established her remark- 
able reputation for knitting. She. 
was in the habit of going to Boston 
sometimes by horseback, sometimes by 
barge, and usually returned to Man- 
chester on foot: During these long 
walks and rides Mrs. Samples’ thrifty 


would not let her enjoy the scen- 


ery in idleness, but kept her fingers 
busy with some piece of knitting. One 
time, while on the water, the sail veered 
around suddenly and knocked her 
into the sea. Tradition says that while 
under the water she kept right on 
with her knitting, accomplishing seven 
stitches. -Perhaps tradition meant to 
state that she dropped seven stitches. 
I will leave that to the judgment of 
my readers. | 
Later in life, Mrs. Samples married 
a certain Colonel Crafts, who had dis- 
tinguished himself in the recent war. 
She was still in the prime of her wom- 
anhood, and ambitious. Colonel Crafts 
opened a fine new ordinary—the first 
and best inn the town can boast,—and 
his handsome wife became known 
through the countryside as a very 
clever and attractive hostess, of whom 
he was justly proud. But neither this 
pleasant mending of her fortunes nor 
the multiplying years could change her 
habits of industry or lessen her ath- 
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letic capacity; truly she was an ex- 
ponent of the much-advocated life 
strenuous. Even her vision retained 
its keenness, after that friendly little 
title of “‘Grannie’”’ had long been rec- 


ognized in the neighborhood as mean- 


ing Mrs. Crafts. 


One pitch-dark night when she was 


quite sixty-five years old, she was walk- 
ing home from Boston knitting as usual. 
On the way through a particularly 
dismal region, a wagon suddenly 
loomed up out of the blackness, and a 
man accosted her. 


AN ALASKAN GLACIER 


“Madam,” he called; “would you 


‘not like to ride? It is a ‘lonely road for 


walking at night.”’ 
“Yes, ‘David, returned Grannie, 


ose sharp eyes and ears had recog. 


‘nized her son. 


Grannie Crafts was a quaint and 
locally a prominent figure in her day, 


‘Everyone knew her. Everyone liked 


her. She lived to a good old age, 
always vigorous and thrifty; always en- 
viably bright and cheerful, as one 
should be whose life has compassed 


so unusual a romance. 
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(Concluded from page 67) 

with Howard E. Coffin, Chairman of 
the Committee on Industrial Prepared- 
ness of the Naval Consulting Board, 
and all of us, of course, will keep in 
close touch with the Navy Depart- 
ment and the War Department in 
Washington.” 

Mr. Coffin, one of the leaders of the 
American automobile industry, in out- 
lining the far reaching plans of his 
committee, made the following state- 
ment: 

‘“‘At the outset I wish to eatsilialine 
the absolutely nonpartisan nature of 
this work. I am not even familiar 
with the political affiliations of the 
great majority of the members of the 
Board or of my committee.” In set- 
ting out to mobilize the industrial 
resources of the United States, we are 
concerned only with the benefit to 
the nation, and to that end we have 
calied into being an organization made 
up of the best technical and business 
brains of the country, and that or- 
ganization will work along business 
lines with strictly business methods. 
I think it reasonable to say that this 
is a movement perhaps unique in the 
history of national governments, and 
one geared up to the highest stand- 
ards of twentieth century efficiency. 

“Tt is vitally necessary that Ameri- 
can industry ‘be made aware of the 
part it must play in the national de- 
fense. Our whole conception of war- 


fare has been changed almost over- . 


night. Our military heads at Wash- 
ington are largely, of course, graduates 
of the very best technical schools, 
have been taught the profession of 
fighting, and are masters of that pro- 
fession. As members of the Naval 
Consulting Board, we are unable to 
tell these men how to do their work. 
But while these departmental heads 
have lived with military problems 
all their adult years, we on the other 
hand have slept and-eaten and lived 
with the industrial problems of the 
country. The two questions are whol- 
ly distinct, and the masters of one 
cannot possibly be the masters of the 
other. We are confronted then with 
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the necessity of interlocking these two 
vast elements of our national life 
into a great working organization for 
the national defense. It is that which 
we are about to do. 

“The European War has driven 
home to us that battles are now won 
not alone by fighting men but by the 
fighting industries of a nation. It 
has all come down to which country 
can fastest and longest supply the 


‘munitions of war to the men on the 


fighting line. It has come down to 
the question of which country can 
fastest and in the greatest quantity 
supply shells to the guns—to speak 
of only one item of modern warfare. 
It has come even to the point, over sea 
where the women of all classes—the 
wives and daughters of all classes— 
are going into the mills and factories 
at Saturday noon and working in 
seven hour shifts until midnight of 
Sunday, in order that the mills may 
not be closed down during the day, in 
accordance with the agreement made 
by organized labor as to the period of 
rest. 

“Now when warfare get down to 
this basis, it becomes not merely a 
question of the ability of army and 
navy heads; there is brought into 
action every bit of industrial brains of 
a country in arms. We here in 
America must organize, and organize 
from now on, behind the men of the 
army and navy. We must make them 
sure that they have the full and in- 
telligent support of American indus- 
try, and to do this we must work in 
time of peace and not wait until the 
eleventh hour strikes. 

“In approaching the entire broad 
problem of industrial preparedness, 


‘special pleadings in oratory or in 


print are not sufficient. There must 
be a plan, and it is a very definite 
practical plan on which this com- 
mittee has been engaged for the past 
three months and which is even now 
under way. 

“There are three distinct initial 
steps. The first is to find out what 
American industry can actually pro- 
duce in munitions of war. The second 


| 
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is to apply that knowledge in a prac- 
tical way which will put the plants 
of this country into the service of the 
government behind the army and 
navy. The third step is to form 
such an organization of skilled labor 
as will not get off the job when war 
comes, that will not allow skilled 
workers to go to the front only to be 
pulled back later, more or less de- 
moralized, to tasks from which they 
should never have been taken. It is 
now well known that allowing skilled 
labor to enlist at the outbreak of hos- 
tilities created a very serious state of 
affairs in the factories of European 
countries. 

“In the first step, that of making 
the industrial inventory, we cannot 
depend on any small corps of men or 
broad. The work must be done by the 
men who themselves have developed 
the industries of the country. In 
short, we must enroll and we are 
proceeding to enroll, American in- 
dustry at its source. We have turned 
to the engineers of America to take up 


this work. It is they who in the event | 


of war must stand behind the in- 
dustries and we have called them into 
Service in time of peace. Briefly, 
in every state of the union, a board of 
five directors has been formed, each 
director being a leading business en- 
gineer of his State, familiar with his 
State’s factories, mills and mines. 
These five men are chosen, one each 
from five great technical societies, the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, 
the American Institute of Mining 
Engineers, the American Society of 
Mechanical Engineers, the American 
Institute of Electrical Engineers and 
the American Chemical Society, which 
have themselves, with the only stand- 
ard that of efficiency and integrity, 
selected these directors, who receive 
appointment at the hands of the Sec- 
retary of the Navy. This gives us, 
including Alaska, five men each, in all 
forty-nine working boards of two 
hundred and forty-five engineers of 
the highest standing, and under them 
will work the more than 30,000 en- 
gineers belonging to the five great 


societies, all of these men trained as 
only American engineers are trained. 
All the state directors, from Maine to 
Alaska, and from Louisiana to Cali- 


fornia have accepted their nomina- 


tion. The engineers are entering upon 
the work in the most serious and con- 
centrated frame of mind. 

“The method of procedure will be 
that under the direction of this com- 
mittee and immediately in charge of 


~W. S. Clifford—who, as Chief Statis- 


tician of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, is probably the 
leading business statistician in the 
country, trained to a national per- 
spective, and whose services have been 
offered free by his company as a 
patriotic act—a minute, sweeping in- 
ventory of industry will be made by 
means of a very carefully prepared 
printed form. The information called 
for in this form will be based upon 
what business men consider it neces- 
sary to know in arriving at the physical 
capacity of plants and their fitness 
and reliability for specific classes of 
output. Such information has never 
before been collected by any depart- 
ment of the government. 

“The form in the first instance will 
go to some 30,000 concerns, and it 


calls for every bit of information nec- ° 


essary to the Government in time of 
war. The form will go to the manu- 
facturer through the state directors, 
who will pass it on to the best qualified 
engineer in the field, who will be known 
as a field aide, and will be held per- 
sonally responsible for the filling out 
of the form. This form has been 
passed upon by the army and navy 
authorities, and the inventory will 
probably be made during the month 
of May. Nothing has been left to 
guess work. The program is the fruit 
of months of work and consultation 
with the best brains in the country. 
Everything is now ready for rapid 
movement. 

‘‘But—and here we come to the 
second step—we will not stop at the 
mere gathering of this information. 
The detailed record of producing 
facilities, for that is what it will be, 


| 
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will not be enough for our. purpose. 
We have accepted in the gravest spirit 
the lesson written in the industrial 
upheaval and in some instances the 
industrial paralysis that sized upon 
some of the nations at the start of the 
European war. We must not wait for 


war before we mobilize our resources. 


Therefore we have formulated a specific 
feasible plan whereby the manufac- 
turers of the United States in times of 
peace shall maintain an annual mini- 


mum production of that part of the 
munitions of war best suited to their. 


respective outputs. 

“To illustrate, suppose that we go to 
a great automobile company with an 
order for ten 3-inch shell casings per 
year, to be produced at any time dur- 
ing the year, on the procedure that 
those casings must be delivered every 
year. Even an insignificant step like 
this will insure our purpose. The 
purchasing department of the com- 


pany will learn how and where to buy 


materials; the manufacturing depart- 
ment will learn how to handle them; 
it will become familiar with the neces- 
sary jig and tool equipment, and with 
the heat treatment and with the stand- 
ard of inspection; the engineering 
department will have the up-to-date 


blue prints and specifications on file, 
and all arguments will be gotten out 
of the way during the period of peace. 

“This minimum annual production 
in its nature educational to thousands 
of manufacturers, will be put through 
the factory in regular course and in 
such manner as not to disturb the 
ordinary flow of business. The pro- 
ducer will be kept attuned to the 
highest pitch of effectiveness, the men 
at the works will know what they are 
doing, and finally every industry that 
is capable of serving the government, 
and everything that goes into the 
common term munitions of war, will 
be co-ordinated, and a peaceful ma- 
chine created which will require only 
the opening of the throttle tc be set in 
motion on the outbreak of war. The 
minimum annual educational orders 
will be paid for by the government on 
the basis of a reasonable but not ex- 
cessive rate of profit to the manu- 
facturer. This is a matter of common 
national endeavor; it goes straight to 
the best interests of manufacturers and 
laboring men alike, and in the United 
States, with the greatest producing 
resources in the world, there can he 
no better national insurance against 
war. 
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HEN Patrick Henry declared 

that oppression had effaced the 
boundaries of the several colonies, he 
voiced the spirit of the First Conti- 
nental Congress. 

In the crisis, the colonies were 
willing to unite for their common 
safety, but at that time the people 
could not immediately act as a whole 
because it took so long for news to 
travel from colony to colony. 

-The early handicaps of distance 
and delay were greatly reduced and 
direct communication was established 
between communities with the coming 
of the railroads and the telegraph. 
They connected places. The tele- 
phone connects persons irrespective 
of place. The telephone system has 
provided the means of individual 


Patrick Henry Addressing the First Continental Congress, Philadeiphia, 1774 bie : I 


One Nation; One People 


communication which brings into 
one national family, so to speak, the 
whole people. 

Country wide in its scope, the Bell 
System carries the spoken word from 
person to person anywhere, annihilat- 
ing both time and distance. 

The people have become so abso- 
lutely unified by means of the facilities 
for transportation and communication 
that in any crisis they can decide as a 
united people and act simultaneously, 
wherever the location of the seat 
of government. es 

In the early days, the capital was 
moved from place to place because of 
sectional rivalry, but today Independ- 
ence Hall is a symbol of union, re- 
vered alike in Philadelphia and the 
most distant American city. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY - 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One. System 


Universal Service . 
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SOHMER CECILIAN FARRAND CECILIAN 
nal 
hi 


HE best way 
to feel the spir- 
itof enchant- 
-ment is to havea Cecilian Piano in your home 


THE NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVE IS 


GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 


100 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


(Cut along this line) 
GEORGE LINCOLN PARKER 
100 Boylston Street, Boston a: 
Please send me full information concerning article specified. 
-———-Cecilian Piana 
~--———Krakauer Piano 
Rythmodik Rolls for Player Piano 
-————-Victor Talking Machine 
——-Victor Records 
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New 
OF MUSIC 


GEORGE W. CHADWICK, Director 


SCHOOL YEAR OPENS SEPTEMBER 21, 1916 
Pupils Received for a Single Subject as Well as for Full Courses 
CLASS OR PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


Pianoforte, Organ, Voice, Violin and all other Orchestral Instruments, Composition, Harmony, 
History of Music, Theory, Solfeggio, Literature, Diction, Choir Training, Ensemble, Wood-win 
Ensemble and String uartet. The Normal Department affords practical trainimg for teaching. 
Languages: French, Italian and German. 
Dramatic Department. Practical training in acting. 
The free privileges of lectures, concerts and recitals, the o opuestent of ensemble practice, and a on 

_ pearing before audiences with a complete orchestra, and the daily associations are invaluable a 
vantages to the music student. 


Offices Open for Registration September 14th 
FOR PARTICULARS AND YEAR BOOK APPLY TO 


RALPH L. FLANDERS, General Manager 


GRANLIDEN HOTEL, LAKE SUNAPEE, NEW HAMPSHIRE. At the Gateway of the White Mountains. The 
Ideal Tour Hotel on Lake Sunapee. Good Golf Course, free to guests; tennis; Virginia Thoroughbred Saddle © 
Horses; Canoeing; Bathing; Boating; Fishing for Salmon, Bass and Trout, as good as to be had in New England. 
Dancing, afternoon and evening. Accommodates 300. Cottages torent. Write for circular. Mr. W. W. Brown, 
Hotel Manhattan, 42nd St., New York City until June 5th, after that, Granliden Hotel, Lake Sunapee, N. H. 

Winter season Hotels; Indian River and Rockledge, Rockledge, Florida. 
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E TROJAN WAR has acquired an immortality of fame through the poems 
of Homer. The abduction of Helen, the most beautiful 

woman of Greece, the expedition against Troy for her recovery, the siege of the city for ten years, its 


final capture through the device of the Wooden Horse, the meavery of Helen and her triumphant 
return to her ian home forms a story of love, valor and heroism that will live for all time. This is 
but one event out of thousands which arr fully described and illustrated in the world-famed publication, 


Ridpath s History «Wor 
We will name our special low price and easy terms of payment “s 

only in direct letters. A coupon for your convenience is printed : | 
on the lower corner of this advertisement. Tear off the coupon, write 
your mame and address plainly and mail. We do not publish our 
special low price for the reason Dr. Ridpath’s widow derives her sup- 


port from the royalty on this History, and to print our low price 
broadcast: would cause injury to the sale of future editions. 


Six Thousand Years of History 
Ridpath takes you back to the dawn of history 
long before the Pyramids of Egypt were built; 
down through the romantic troubled times of Chaldea’s 
grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s 
wealth and luxury; of Greek and Roman splendor; 

of Mohammedan culture and refinement; of French 
elegance and British power, to the dawn of yesterday. 


He covers every race, every nation, every time and 
holds you spelibound by its wonderful eloquence. 


46 Page Booklet FREE 
We will mail our beautiful forty- 
six page free booklet without any 
obligation on your part to buy. It will 
show. Ridpath’s wonderfully beautiful 
style. He pictures the great historical 
events as though they were happening 
before your eyes; he carries you with 
him to see the battles of old; to meet 
kings and queens and warriors; to sit in 
the Roman Senate; to march against 
Saladin and his dark-skinned followers; 
to sail the southern seas with Drake; to 
circumnavigate the globe with Magellan. 
Hecombines absorbing interest with supreme 
reliability, and makes the heroes of history real 
living fen and women, and about them he 
weaves the rise and fall of empires in such a 


fascinating style that history becomes as ab- 
sorbingly interesting as the greatest of fiction. , 


B WESTERN NEWSPAPER ASSOCIATION 


H. E. SEVER, Prest. 
140 So, Dearborn St., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


. Please mail, free, 46 page 
/ sample bookiet of Ridpath’s 

History of the World. contain- 
ing photogravures of Napoleon, 
ueen Elizabeth, Socrates, Caesar 
and Shakespeare, diagram of Pana- 
ma Canal, etc., and write me full 
Particulars of your special offer to 
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STANDARD OILCO.2 N.Y. 


The Standard Oil Company of New Do not et them deceive you. 
York produces only one regular you want the genuine, valiahle 


grade of gasolene for motor cars— 
SOCONY Motor Gasoline. 


Some dealers and garage men are 
selling poor blends and worthless 
mixtures under misleading names, 
trying to make the motorist be- 
lieve he is getting our ——— 


SOCONY Gasoline, look for the 
RED, WHITE and BLUE SOCONY 
sign on service stations and 
garages. 


This sign is the guarantee of qual- 
ity, purity and reliability. It in- 
sures maximum power and miles 
per gallon, clean burning, and 


product. freedom from carbon troubles, 

aN | Ask for SOCONY gasoline be name and buy only where 

a you see the RED, WHITE and BLUE SOCONY sign. : 
STANDARD OIL ©. of NEW YORK 
1% 
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| Winner of the $5000 Short Story 
-Prize awarded by Collier’s Weekly 


With Rowland Thomas the ranks of American literature 
have acquired a fresh, original writer of unusual power. 


—Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


A Picturesque Romance 
of the Tropics 


FELICIDAD 


When a weary and aimless 
wanderer over the seas ran the ROWLAND THOMAS 
bow of his prau on to the gleam- | 
ing sands of Felicidad, the place cast its spell on him and 
he stayed,—stayed to become one of the town’s chief citi- 
zens and its greatest hero. 

Frontispiece in Color $1.25 net 


Once in a while a book is published that is so novel in ~ 
theme and treatment that it takes the reviewers by 
storm. Such a story is ROWLAND THOMAS’S 


FATIMA 


Or Always Pick a Fool for a Husband 


Arthur B. Maurice, the Editor of The Bookman, in in- 
cluding “Fatima’”’ as one of the ten best novels of 1913, 
pronounces it ‘‘one of the few genuine novelties of 
the year.” 

Illustrations in Color $1.35 net 


Philippine Realism by an American Kipling 


THE LITTLE GODS 


The author of this stirring and powerful book of life in 
the Philippines was awarded the $5,000 prize, from 30,000 
competitors, by Collier’s Weekly for his remarkable story of 
“Fagan,” which forms the first chapter of “The Little Gods.” 

Illustrated $1.50 net 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., Publishers 
34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON | : 


‘THE WORKS OF ROWLAND THOMAS | 
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A a ei LAST YEAR THAN IN ANY YEAR BEFORE IN 
Wat | THE HISTORY OF THE STEINERT HOUSE 
1th Gee, The great prestige of the Steinway piano is constantly 
maintained, indeed constantly advanced by the incompar- 
; i able Steinway tone, which alone has the depth and range 
of power demanded for the perfect interpretation of the 
musical spirit of our times. 
4 3 Inspection of the beautiful Steinway. | 
Pianos at Steinert Hall Cordially Invited 
Grands From $750 Upwards Uprights From $500 Upwards 
Steinert Hall, Boston Stores Thruout New England 
si 
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“‘The Type That Tells’’ 
Thereare Real Reasons 
why the 
ROYAL 
stands first in quality typ- 
|) ae | ing. There is the new 
Royal way of sending di- 
rect force from the finger- 
By tips to the type—at every 


powerful hammerstroke 
m of its accelerating type- 
_bars of catbon steel! 


a ee es And there is a rigid carriage 
eg that meets the millions of blows ; 
Of the type—the “ business end 
of the typewriter.” 
The Royal way is “better busi- 


ness,” for its beautiful presswork 
_ adds the forceful stamp of quality 
| SR to every letter you sign. 


pendable, 
stays put.” 


Inventor's 
signature on 
every roller. 


MONEY IN BOAT LIVERY! 
Can ship in any quantity. Need No Boat 
ak, Rust, Check, krack or 

ry boat water-tight 


HORN SHADE RO 


Best for three generations and still 
ssing all imitations. 
give 


bd 
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Commonwealth Hotel 


corporated 
Opposite State House BOSTON, MASS. 


Offers rooms with hot and cold water for $1.coper day 
and up, which includes free use of public shower baths. 
NOTHING TO EQUAL THIS IN NEW ENGLAND 
Rooms with private baths for $1.50 per day and up; 
suites of two rooms and bath for $4.00 per day and up. 
Dining Roomand Cafe first class. European Plan. 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 
Stone floors, nothing wood but the doors. 
Equipped with own Sanitary Vacuum Cleaning Plant 
Long Distance Telephone in Every Room. 
STRICTLY A TEMPERANCE HOTEL 
Send for Booklet 
STORER F. CRAFTS, -- General Manager 


Neurasthenia 


Or Nervous Exhaustion 


‘What is Neurasthenia? One of the greatest living 
physicians—Dr. John Harvey Kellogg—says ‘“‘Neu- 
rasthenia is a symptom—not a disease” and that it 
is due largely to habits which may be corrected by 
giving attention to causes of the ailment. 


In his new book—Neurasthenia”—Dr. Kellogg gives results 
of his experience with thousands of cases treated during the 
nearly forty years he has been Superintendent of the great 
Battle Creek Sanitarium. Dr. Kelloge’s book is not dry and 
technical. On the contrary, it is intensely interesting and 
easily understood. If you suffer from nervow ethaus 
tion or any other form of Neurasthenia, get 
this book ‘aad study it. It shows you the way out—teaches 
you how to obtain relief from the dread fangs of nervousness. 

250 pages, printed with plain type on fine book paper. Sev- 
eral full page illustrations, diet tables and valuable instruc- 
tions as to exercise, relaxation, rest and sleep. The regular 
price is $2.00 but to give the work widespread distribution, Dr. 
Kellogg has permitted an edition in library paper covers to 
sell at only $1. Send your order and remittance today. You 
take no risk sending money because, if you are not satisfied with 
the book, it may be returned for prompt refund. Order at once 
and get relief from nerve suffering. Address— 


GOOD HEALTH PUBLISHING CO. 
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3603 W. Main Street Battle Creek, Michien 
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